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The  Tariff. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  TOST, 

OF    VIRGINIA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES, 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1888. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  B.  9051)  to  reduce  taxation  and  simplify 
the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue- 
Mr.  YOST  said: 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  I  renew,  in  all  good  faith,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  to  increase  the  duty  on  tin-plates  to  2.2 
cents  per  pound. 

The  committee  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  I  have  tres- 
passed little  upon  its  time  during  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  As 
long  as  the  theories  and  principles  involved  were  under  discussion  I 
was  content  to  be  an  attentive  listener,  well  knowing  that  others  far 
more  capable  would  ably  deal  with  the  subject  in  all  its  varied  phases. 
When  it  comes  down,  however,  to  the  details;  when  it  comes  down  to 
actual  dollars  and  cents,  and  when  I  see  an  onslaught  attempted  upon 
the  interest  in  which  the  constituency  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is 
most  deeply  concerned,  I  feel  that  I  can  not  longer  sit  silently  by  and 
permit,  without  a  protest,  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  take 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  South  and  prove  an  affective,  though 
possibly  not  an  effectual,  impediment  to  the  prosperity  and  upbuilding 
of  a  section  that  is  just  beginning  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  of  gen- 
erations. 

It  seems  to  me  a  singular  anomaly  that  the  people  whose  future 
well-being  is  so  directly  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  protective 


tariff— whose  industries  are  all  in  the  "infant"  stages— are,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  represented  on  this  floor  by  gentlemen  who,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  perpetuate  poverty  in 
the  South  and  remand  her  to  her  old  condition  of  tribute-bearer  to  the 
North  and  East. 

During  this  discussion  the  voice  of  the  Southern  Representatives,  with 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  has  been  raised  against  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Southern  people.  I  could  understand 
this  demand  for  reduction  or  abolition  of  duties  if  it  came  from  the  North 
or  the  East,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  scepter  of  trade,  now  so  vigor- 
ously contended  for  by  the  young  giant  of  the  South,  may  pass  from  the 
hand  that  has  so  long  swayed  it. 

All  of  my  life  I  have  listened  to  Democratic  orators  in  my  own  State 
inveighing  against  a  system  which  they  claimed  made  the  Southern  peo- 
ple pay  an  enormous  annual  tribute  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  North. 
If  such  a  day  there  ever  was,  that  day  has  passed. 

To-day  the  new  South  is  rearing  her  proud  head  and  demanding  recog- 
nition of  her  claim  for  a  place  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  communi- 
ties. And  that  claim  will  be  recognized  if  the  policy  which  has  made 
the  nation  great  shall  continue  to  bless  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  an 
inopportune  moment  for  Southern  Representatives  to  be  advocating  a 
change.  Just  as  we  are  preparing  to  contend  for  industrial  supremacy ; 
j  ust  as  we  are  about  to  demand  a  tithe  of  the  great  tribute  we  have  paid ; 
just  at  the  time  the  tables  are  turning  and  Northern  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal are  seeking  to  plant  their  converters  in  the  midst  of  our  vast  fields 
of  raw  materials;  just  as  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  Pisgah  and  see  the 
land  of  promise  spread  out  before  us,  just  at  this  time  Southern  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  floor  are  working  might  and  main  to  turn  the  tide  of 
prosperity  back  to  its  original  channel,  or,  ten  thousand  times  worse, 
away  from  this  nation  altogether. 

I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  for  other  States,  but  I  do  maintain 
that  in  Virginia  the  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  against  the  changes 
proposed  in  this  bill— especially  as  to  the  item  we  are  now  considering. 
Instead  of  placing  tin-plates  on  the  free-list,  instead  of  abolishing  the 
duty  on  "mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and  metals  unwrought," 
our  people-want  an  increase  of  those  duties.  Instead  of  wool  on  the 
free-list  they  want  a  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1867.  Instead  of  abol- 


ishing  the  duty  on  the  products  of  their  fields,  their  gardens,  and  their 
forests,  they  want  those  products  protected  and  made  to  yield  their 
fullest  return. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  making  this  assertion  I  combat  the  views 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  who  have  spoken 
upon  this  question.  Yet  I  nevertheless  maintain  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment I  make.  So  far  as  the  Republicans  of  Virginia  are  concerned, 
they  are  solidly  against  this  bill.  I  will  let  the  Democrats  speak  for 
themselves.  In  August  last  one  of  the  largest  representative  conven- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party  ever  held  in  Virginia  met  at  Roanoke. 
There  were  no  candidates  to  be  nominated ;  no  State  officers  to  be  elected. 
The  convention  was  held  simply  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  announc- 
ing Democratic  faith  and  letting  the  world  know  where  the  Democ- 
racy of  Virginia  stood,  there  having  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
grave  doubt  as  to  that  position.  The  convention  was  composed  of 
gentlemen  selected  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  promulgate  the  party 
creed.  That  was  their  sole  mission;  there  the  boundary  of  their  duty. 
After  due  deliberation  a  series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
the  most  important  revenue  feature  of  which  was— 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  system,  a  relic  of 
the  war  and  no  longer  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause it  is  oppressive,  fosters  monopolies,  and  is  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of 
our  people. 

If  that  imperative  demand  were  met,  it  would  render  impossible  any 
curtailment  of  receipts  from  imports,  for  the  internal-revenue  collec- 
tions exceed  the  annual  surplus  by  50  per  cent.  Aye,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  this  House  would  only  go  half  as  far  as  the  united 
Democracy  of  Virginia  demanded  they  should  go,  the  problem  of  the 
surplus  would  be  solved. 

But  there  was  another  resolution  to  which  special  emphasis  was  given. 
It  was  this: 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  foster,  encourage,  and  protect  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Virginia,  believing  that  the  success  of  that  interest  is 
the  foundation  of  the  State's  prosperity. 

Protect  the  farmer !  Protect  him  by  robbing  him  of  an  annual 
market  of  $60,000,000  by  the  transfer  of  farm  products  to  the  free-list, 
and  retaining  a  "system  obnoxious  to  the  people ! "  Protect  him  by 
abolishing  his  home  market  and  converting  tens  of  thousands  of  con 
Burners  into  so  many  competitors!  Protect  him  by  destroying  his 


flocks,  rendering  valueless  his  timber,  and  condemning  to  eternal  slum- 
ber the  richxmineral  deposits  that  underlie  his  soil !  That  is  the  feast 
of  protection  to  which  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  are  invited. 

But,  sir,  to  come  to  the  immediate  question  under  discussion — the 
transfer  of  tin-plates  to  the  free-list.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
£Mr.  McMiLLiN]  wants  to  know  how  labor  is  to  be  affected.  I  think  I 
can  show  him.  During  the  year  1887  we  imported  from  Great  Britain 
268,364  tons  of  tin-plate,  or  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  British  ex- 
port of  that  article.  Do  the  members  of  this  House  realize  what  that 
simple  statement  means  ?  It  means,  and  I  use  the  estimates  of  an  ex- 
pert, the  digging  out  of  705,092  tons  of  iron  ore,  the  quarrying  of  536,728 
tons  of  limestone,  and  the  mining  of  736,230  tons  of  coal  to  be  converted 
into  coke.  These  materials  were  consumed  in  the  production  of  386, 445 
tons  of  pig  metal.  This  pig  metal  under  the  basic  process  was  converted 
into  328,476  tons  of  basic  ingots.  These  ingots,  in  turn,  were  rolled  into 
blooms  and  sheets  and  bars,  which,  with  the  tin  and  lead  used,  made  the 
268,364  tons  of  tin-plate.  Here,  then,  were  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of 
raw  material,  every  ton  of  which  could  have  been  and  should  have  been 
produced  in  this  country.  Besides  this,  our  furnaces  lost  a  trade  of 
386,445  tons  of  pig-iron,  an  amount  equal  to  the  output  of  ten  100-ton 
furnaces  in  full  blast  from  January  to  January,  while  328,476  tons  of 
basic  ingots  were  made  in  Europe  instead  of  in  America.  But  that  does 
not  represent  one-half  of  the  loss  to  the  people  at  large.  The  railroads 
lost  the  freight  on  over  2,000,000  tons  of  material;  the  working  people 
of  this  country  lost  over  $15,000,000  in  wages,  which  meant  $1.50  per 
day  taken  from  33,333  Americans  for  300  days  of  the  year. 

That  would  have  given  every  man  in  the  district  I  represent  $1.50 
for  every  working  day  of  the  year.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  farmer 
and  merchant  lost  the  trade  which  that  $15,000,000  would  have  given 
them,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  circuit  of  benefits  the  money  would 
have  conferred. 

But  it  may  be  claimed  that  we  can  not  produce  these  tin-plates.  I 
deny  it.  Upon  the  authority  of  practical  men  who  have  given  thought 
and  study  to  the  subject,  it  is  asserted  that  the  South  is  offering  to-day 
a  fair  field  for  the  manufacture  of  this  material.  It  has  been  charged 
that  our  Southern  ores  are  too  high  in  phosphorus  to  be  used  in  the 


manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  I  deny  that  also,  and  propose  to  prove 
later  on  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill  that  Bessemer  ores  of  the  finest 
quality  and  in  vast  quantity  are  found  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  ,and 
various  States  of  the  South.  No  one  doubts,  however,  that  ©nr  sec- 
tion possesses  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  phosphoritic  ores  suita- 
ble to  the  production  of  steel  under  the  basic  process,  and  all  of  the 
tin-plate  made  in  the  world  is  now  made  from  mild  basic  steel. 
[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  McKINLEY.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  be  extended  five  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOST.  We  can  produce  every  pound  of  material  which  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  even  down  to  the  tin.  In  my  district 
alone  a  large  deposit  of  tin  of  fine  quality  is  now  being  developed.  That 
it  exists  in  quantity  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  geological  condition 
in  which  it  occurs  extends  for  miles,  and  the  surface  indications  point 
to  the  probability  of  rich  and  extensive  deposits. 

If  I  were  asked  what,  above  all  else,  the  South  needs,  I  should  reply: 
Basic-steel  plants  and  a  market  for  their  product.  We  not  only  have 
all  of  the  material  that  enters  into  the  production  of  this  metal;  we  not 
only  have  tens  of  thousands  of  idle  hands  eager  to  grasp  the  pick,  but 
we  need  this  particular  industry  for  a  double  purpose.  We  want  it  to 
utilize  our  raw  materials  and  we  want  it  to  fertilize  our  worn-out 
lands.  Under  the  basic  process  the  phosphorus  is  eliminated  from  the 
metal  and  converted  into  basic  phosphate,  which  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses is  worth  over  $26  per  ton. 

It  is  time  we  were  looking  to  the  future  of  our  fields.  Year  aftei  year 
the  South  is  drained  of  millions  of  dollars  to  meet  the  drafts  of  Northern 
fertilizer  establishments.  In  many  instances  they  send  us  the  tailings 
of  a  conveniently  located  sand-bank;  but  despite  the  frauds  practiced 
upon  us  we  repeat  the  same  stupidity  year  after  year,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  doing  it.  But  it  is  time  we 
were  getting  out  of  that  habit;  it  is  time  we  were  utilizing  the  gifts  of 
a  bountiful  Providence  and  proving  to  the  world  that  we  are  worthy  of 
such  an  inheritance.  And  here  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  start. 
Instead  of  putting  tin-plates  on  the  free-list,  increase  the  duty  to  2.2 
cents  per  pound  and  give  the  South  a  chance. 
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It  will  mean  a  trade  of  $30,000,000  per  annum  thrown  into  the  South 
for  the  next  five  years,  and  after  that  time  you  may  take  off  the  duty 
if  you  will,  for  the  world  can  not  touch  us  then.  And  this  will  be  a 
trade  not  transferred  from  one  section  of  the  Union  to  another,  but  an 
absolute  gain  to  the  South  and  to  the  whole  country,  for  it  will  be  the 
introduction  of  a  new  element  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  shall  not 
have  Northern  plants  to  compete  with,  for  Northern  skill  and  capital 
realize  the  inducements  which  our  section  offers  for  this  particular 
manufacture  and  will  be  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening.  We 
welcome  them  to  our  midst,  for  we  know  that  with  them  come  profit- 
able employment  for  labor,  a  home  market  for  our  farmers,  and  money 
and  activity  and  life  to  all  classes. 

Gentlemen  of  the  South,  as  the  humblest  among  you,  let  me  beg  you 
to  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  sent 
us  here.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  South  can  afford  to  be  content 
with  theories,  however  eloquently  they  may  be  presented.  She  stands 
to-day  naked  in  her  poverty ;  not  asking  alms  but  asking  simple  j  ustice. 
She  has  paid  her  tribute  to  the  North.  She  has  made  rich  that  favored 
section,  and  now  she  asks  that  the  same  policy  may  be  continued  while 
she  exacts  her  tribute  in  return.  [Applause.  ] 

And  who  refuses  to  recognize  the  justice  of  her  demand?  Not  the 
men  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  With  one  acclaim  they  welcome  her 
to  her  new  estate.  Can  those  she  has  honored,  to  whom  she  has  given 
her  high  places  and  to  whose  keeping  she  has  confided  her  interests — 
can  they  afford  to  step  athwart  the  pathway  of  her  progress  and  stay 
her  onward  stride?  [Applause.] 

Deny  it  if  you  will,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  I  know  and  you  know 
that  old  things  are  passing  away  in  the  South,  and  that  the  new  South — 
that  South  which  no  longer  lives  on  sentiment;  that  South  which  is  prac- 
tical and  is  looking  forward  to  a  future  big  with  material  prosperity — 
is  not  the  mere  vision  of  an  enthusiast,  but  is  a  living  entity.  To-day 
she  is  demanding  her  rights  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 
She  can  get  them  if  the  men  who  stand  as  her  representatives  on  this 
floor  will  do  their  simple  duty.  If  they  fail  to  do  it,  then  I  warn  them 
that  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  No  member  of  this  House  could  have 
been  elected  from  Virginia  had  he-made  his  canvass  on  the  basis  of  the 


Mills  bill,  and,  if  the  people  are  true  to  themselves,  no  member  will 
be  elected  to  the  next  Congress  on  any  such  platform. 

At  length  and  at  last  the  intelligent  business  people — the  men  who 
work  with  their  hands  and  work  with  their  heads — are  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  future  of  the  South  is  linked  with  industrial  progress. 

They  see  that  the  upbuilding  of  their  section,  the  development  of 
its  wondrous  latent  wealth,  the  utilization  of  its  splendid  water-power 
that  now  runs  useless  to  the  sea,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  of  its  people 
is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff.  They  see 
material  benefits,  home  comforts,  a  richer  return  for  their  labor,  and 
a  grander  destiny  for  their  section,  on  the  one  hand;  whilst  on  the 
other  are  the  crumbling  idols  of  a  day  that  is  gone,  the  reckless  cling- 
ing to  a  name,  the  senseless  bondage  of  passion  and  prejudice,  the 
promises  that  have  been  broken,  the  faith  unkept,  the  want  and  pov- 
erty and  humiliation  that  have  been  the  price  she  has  paid  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  theory  that  ought  to  have  been  buried  ere  the  smoke  had 
fairly  cleared  from  the  field  of  Appomattox.  With  the  emancipation 
of  the  last  slave  should  have  disappeared  the  dream  of  free  trade  in  the 
South,  for  the  slavery  of  purchase,  or  the  slavery  of  penury,  and  free 
trade  are  Siamese  twins.  [Applause.] 
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